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THE UGLY CLUB—-NO, X. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


The most curious book in my possession» 
belonging to the Ugly Club, is one entitled 
the “ Every Book,’? wherein members re- 
corded any new fact in history, anecdotes, 
remarkable incidents, original poetry, dra- 
matic mems, curiosities of literature, Vaga- 
ries, Autographs, &. &c. &c. In giving 
extracts tomy readers, I will not cone 
dates, but take them as they come. 





LOOSE PAPERS. 


PAPER-NO. Il. 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
(Handwriting Unknown.) 
Cold censure here to decent mirth should bow, 

And bigotry unbend his monkish brow. 

It needs no argument at this late period of 
the drama’s history, to convince the scepti- 
cal of its liteary nature and moral tendency, 
the fact is acknowledged, not only by the 
liberal divines, bat by the greater portion of 
the civilized world. ‘The drama, next to the 
novel, has claimed attention. Analysis, re- 
finement,correction and general improvement 
have all been called to its support. It has 
been purged of grossness, divested of its im- 
morality, and clensed of its impurities with 
scrupulous diligence. It is no longer re- 
garded as the resource of ignorance and im- 
Eatenes the field for Charlatans and 

ountebanks to display their fooleries and 
delude the public. Talent and enterprise 
have been enlisted in its cause, and their 
combined industry have elevated it to a rank 
scarcely inferior to any of the ramifications 
into which the pursuits of literature are di- 
vided. ‘The progress of the drama, its pre- 
tensions, its success, are viewed at present 
with undisguised interest, and every infor- 
mation explicative of its prior history, or il- 
lustrative of its actual condition, is sought 
after and perused with avidity. 

(Here follows some judicious remarks on the 
drama, and actors of that day.) 

The first regular dramatic company open- 
ed in Philadelphia, April 1754, in a store- 
house belonging to William Plumsted, Esq., 
on the corner of the first alley above Pine 
street, in Front. They opened with the 
“« Fair Penitent,” and “ Miss in her Teens.” 
The tragedy was thus cast: 


Sciotti, - - - Mr. Malone, 
Horatio, - - - Mr. Rigby, 
Lothario, - - - Mr. Singleton, 
Altamont, . - - Mr. Clarkson, 
Calista, - - - Mrs. Halam, 
Lavinia, - Mrs. Adcock, 
Lucetta, - - - Miss Hallam. 





Singleton was a man of more than ordina- 
ry genius; he played Gratiano in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, which, by the way, was 
the first tragedy played by a regular compa- 
ny in the United States; this was at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., 5th September, 1752. Sin- 
gleton was a poet, he wrote the prologue 
spoken at the opening of the second theatre 
at New York; the!play was Jane Shore. 
Lewis Hallam spoke the prologue. We 
make an extract to show his qualifications to 
as a poet, as well as to preserve some re- 
membrance of him who wrote the first ad- 
dress and prologue in the new country : 
Much has been said at this censorious time, 

‘To prove the treading of a stage a crime; 
Mistaken zeal, on terms not quite so civil, 
Consigns both plays and players to the devil ; 
Ye wise men own, a play well chose may teach, 
Such useful moral truths, as churchmen preach, &c. 
As was to be expected, much opposition was 
made to the introduction of the drama into 
the city of Philadelphia. It has been said 
that it was introduced into the country by a 
company of “strolling vagabonds;” men 
who had wandered over Great Britain in the 
double capacity of Gipsy fortune telling and 
laying. ‘That such a class existed in Eng- 
and, and does to this day, is well known; 
but to the credit of the drama be it said, this 
was not the case. The company was or- 
ganized in London by Hallam; and plays 
to the number of twenty-five, and their at- 
tendant farces, were selected for the great 
undertaking, and the following named per- 
sons formed the first regular company that 
ever performed in this country :—Mr. and 
Mrs. Hallam, Mr. Rigby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarkson, Miss Palmer, Mr. Singleton, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Winnell, Mr. Adcock, and Mr. 
Malone. 

The Quakers had petitioned Governor 
Hamilton to prohibit “ these profane men ”’ 
from exhibiting their still more “ profane 
plays.” But the lovers of fun prevailed, 
and the theatre, or rather the exhibition, 
opened as aforesaid. 

This place has since been occupied as a 
sail loft, and for many years after presented 
some interesting traces of its former occu- 
pants; in one corner could be tracec—* Sin- 
gleton, 1754.”—** Thus far we run before 
the wind ;” another had sketched the like- 
ness of the Governor, holding a pair of 
scales, one of which was filled with Quakers 
and the other with Players, the latter of 
course kicking the beam, to the evident dis- 
comfiture of plain coats. Several well drawn 
characters on the wall showed that they had 
an artist among them; this portion of the 
loft must have been the green room. 

The Governor had restricted them to the 
following rule, to wit: 


“That no more than twenty-four plays, 
with their attendant after pieces to be per- 
formed, on condition that they offered nothing 
indecent, and immoral, and that the proceeds 
of one night should be appropriated to the 





poor of the city, and farther, that the mana- 
ger gave good security for all debts con 
tracted.” 

The Governor, no doubt, remembered this 
line from an old play: 

“ Take in your clothes, the PLAYERS are coming.” 

We now come to the scene, of all others 
the most interesting in the annals of the dra- 
ma, the second theatre in Philadelphia, situa- 
ted at the south west corner of Apollo and 
South Streets, in that portion of the city de- 
nominated Southwark; the former named 
street has been long celebrated in the annals 
of police reports, for its faithful supply of 
subjects for the work house. 

I remember well the night this theatre 
burnt down, and the extraordinary exertions 
used to save the drop curtain, which was 
well known to have been painted by the un- 
fortunate Major Andre—all proved anavail- 
ing, that, with many other relies of & by- 
gone days,” fell a victim to the devouring 
flames. Many a time and oft, have I sat 
upon its ragged benches, and gazed upon 
the dim outline of “Fancy sketch ”—and 
recalled the time when Lord Howe held pos- 
session of Philadelphia, and the gay sons of 
Britain revelled Aere in their short lived pride 
and glory. It was thencalled the “Apollo;”’ 
upon its ruins was erected a distillery—* to 
what base uses do we come atlast.” Dun- 
lap, in speaking of it, says: 

* Once pouring outa mingled stream of 
good and evil; is now dispensing purely 
evil.” 

The celebrated Pat Lyon used it for 
awhile as a blacksmith shop, thas Apollo 
yielded to Vulean—and Vulcan to Bacchus ! 

(Dunlap, in his history of he American 
Stage, commits the same error as the writer 
in the above papers; both state that the 
company first played in Williamsburgh, Va., 
in 1752. It is a mistake; Burke, in his 
history of Virginia, says :—* That under the 
Presidency of T'homas Lee, the New York 
Company of Comedians obtained permission fo 
erect a theatre in Williamsburg, in the year 
1750.” Dunlap says, no York Company 
existed, or any other on the continent, Go- 
vernor Dunwiddie arrived in 1752. It now 
appears that the error of two years was Dun- 
lap’s, who received his information from 

oung Hallam—a most authentic source it 
1s true, but, as itcan be proved, erroneous. 
Burke was right; and the writer of this has 
in his possession a letter which he received 
from Dunlap a short time previous to his 
death, acknowledging his error, and the in- 
justice done to Burke as a historian—which 
error, he says, * will be corrected in a forth- 
coming work.” If that was the only error 
in Dunlap’s history of the American Srage, 
posterity would readily pardon him. We 
find the following advertisement on a file of 
the Maryland Gazette for 1752; by which it 
appears a new theatre was built in Annapolis 
in the very year, it is stated, the first regular 
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company performed at Williamsburgh. The 
antiquarian of the stage will, therefore, fix 
the ees as given by Burke and corrected by 
Dunlap, to 1750:—* By permission of his 
honor, the President, at the New Theatre in 
Annapolis, by the Company of Comedians, 
on Monday next, being the 13th of this in- 
stant July, 1752, will be performed a come- 
dy called the * Beau Stratagem.” Like- 
wise a farce called the ** Virgin Udmasked;” 
to begin precisely at 7 o’clock. ‘Tickets to 
he had at the printing office. Box 10 shil- 
lings—Pit 7 and 6 pence. Gallery 5 shil- 
lings. No persons admitted behind the 
scenes.” 


On page 67, vol. If. in pencil mark, I 
found the following item: 

Monday, 1822—‘Lo-morrow night CHARLES 
Porter, will enact the ** Man of Fortitude,” 
at the Apollo, Tickets at the Bar. Members 
of the Club will please attend.” 

There are associations of a pleasing nature 
connected with this item, first, the gentleman 
himself; secondly, the play; thirdly, the 
place. The writer of this was present at 
the time, and is pleased to add that his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Porter has been since 
that period uninterrupted. Porter is a gen- 
tleman, a man of honor and integrity ; as 
such, and his connection with the American 
Stage, with other reasons which will be 
given hereafter, he is entitled to an HONORA- 
ny Benerir. His brothers of the type, the 
old friends of that ripe season of the drama, 
must aid afew members of the Ugly Ciub, 
now living, to bring it about. 


HISTRONIC READINGS IN 
HISTORY. 


Of the early history of England nothing is 
known. It was, however, invaded by the 
Normans ; but whether they were any rela- 
tions of the once celebrated Norman the pan- 
taloon, we have no authentic record. The 
kingdom had at one time seven kings—two 
of whom were probably the two well-known 
kings of Brentford. Perhaps, also, the king 
of Little Britain made a third; while old 
King Cole may have constituted a fourth; 
thus leaving only a trifling balance of three 
to be accounted for. 

Alfred the Great is supposed to have been 
originally a baker, from his having underta- 
ken the task of watching the cakes in the 
goatherd’s oven; and Edward the Black 
Prince was probably a West Indian, who 
found his way to our hospitable shores atan 
early period. 

We now come to King John, whoascend- 
ed the throne after putting out his nephew’s 
eyes with a pair of eurling-irons, and whois 
the first English sovereign who attempted to 
write his own name; for the scrawl Is evi- 
dently something more than his mark, which 
is attached to Magna Charta. 

We need say nothing of Richard III, with 
whom all our play-going friends are familiar, 
and who made the Resmnectel offer, if Shake- 
speare is to be believed, of parting with the 
whole kingdom for a horse, though it does 
not appear that the disreputable bargain was 
ever completed, 

The wars of York and Lancaster, which, 
though not exactly cou/eure de rose, were on 
the subject of white and red roses, (that is 
to say, China and cabbage,) united the crown 
in the person of Henry the Seventh, known 
to the play-going public as the Duke of 
Kichmond, and remarkable for having enter- 
ed the country by the Lincolnshire fens; for 


he talks of having got into * the bowels of 
the land,”’ immediately on his arrival. 

Henry the Eighth, as every body knows, 
was the husband of seven wives, and gave 
to Mr. Almar (the Sadler’s Wells Stephens) 
the idea of his beautiful dramatic poem of 
the Wife of Seven Husbands, 

Elizabeth’s reign is remarkable for having 
produced a mantle which is worn at the pre- 
sent day, it having been originally made for 
one Shakespeare; but it is now worn by 
Mr. George Stevens, for whom, however, it 
ls a palpable misfit, and it sits upon him 
most awkedly. 

Charles the First had his head cut off, and 
Mr. Cathcart acted him so naturally in Miss 
Mitford’s play, that one would have thought 
the monarch was entirely without a head all 
through the tragedy. 

Cromwell next obtained the chief authori- 
ty. This man was a brewer, who did not 
think “small beer” of himself, and inun- 
dated his country with “ heavy wet,” in the 
shape of tears, for a long period. 

Charles the Second, well known as the 
merry monarch, is remarkable only for his 
profligacy, and for the number of very bad 
farces in which he has been the principal 
character. His brother James had a short 
reign, but not a merry one. He is the only 
English sovereign who may be said to have 
amputated his bludgeon; which, if we were 
speaking of an ordinary man and nota mon- 
arch, we should have rendered by the famil- 
iar phrase of “cut his stick,” a process 
which was soon performed by his majesty. 

The crown now devolved upon William 
and Mary, upon whom haif-a-crown a-piece 
was thus settled by the liberality of Parlia- 
ment. William was the Prince of Orange, 
a descendant probably of the great King 
Pippin. 

Anne of Denmark comes next on our list, 
but of her we shall say nothing; and as the 
Georges who followed her are so near our 
own time, we shall observe, with regard to 
them, an equally impenetrable mystery. 





MUGGS AND HIS LADY 
LOVE. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





CHAPTER I, 


Ler us enter upon our story after the fashion 
of our most approved chroniclers. 

The sun had arisen in the east, it being the 
spot where he asually makes his debut for the 
action of the day ; the dew that lay upon the 
blossom flew toembrace his beams, or ran to the 
bottom of each flower cup to get rid of his fiery 
gaze; the cocks of the farm-houses around 
Boston gave torth their shrill cry, and caused 
considerable sensation among the fowls and 
poultry; the little birds made all kinds of 
noises, the most musical of which it would 
have taken a deSperate imagination to fashion 
into a tune; the little dog who had been shut 
out the night before in consequence of late 
hours, opened his eyes, yawned, stretched him- 
self three times, then arose, and gazed from his 
uncomfortable door-step at the prospect before 
him. All nature arose, and so did Genuine 
Jonathan Muggs. 

Genuine Jonathan Muggs was a versatile 
and accomplished man. ‘There was not a pro- 
cess in the arts, from shaving the superfluous 
hair from his own chin, up to manufactaring 
artificial teeth, which he could not perform ; 
there was not a deed involving the exertion of 
an unfettered intellect of which he felt incapa- 
ble.—From the destruction of a iady’s happi- 
ness, fur Genuine was a beau of great request 


at all quiltings and hops, to the ereation and 
issveing of love-songs, for he was also a poet, 
he felt himself without a rival near his throne. 
He could stuff a bird so cleverly that when he 
inserted the glass eyes, a lively imagination 
with a clear day to back its observation, would 
perceive it winking. [le would pourtray a 
flower in such a nranner that the painting 
seemned more natural than the original, And 
he was a marksman too. If he pointed his gun 
ata bird, the trembling innocent would fall 
before he fired; or like the coon of the great 
Captain Scott, tell him, if his name was Muggs 
he would give up, and come down. 

Genuine owned a seed store in Boston, and 
had a garden near the city. To the former the 
ladies were attracted by his good looks, to the 
latter by the beauty of his flowers. Combined 
with his own attractions was an excellent as- 
sortment of goods in his line, so that Genuine 
had a tremendous run of custom, to the chagrin 
and mortification of older established houses. 
They contended that he did not deserve such 
success,—the ladies thought differently. Our 
hero was a fortunate man; but, alas! he for- 
sook his first love, which was himself, and took 
a second, which was a woman. ’ 

Love! thou bewitching passion. Thou new- 
est variety of Camellia grown amid the flowers 
of life. With thee existence is a green-house 
of delight; without thee a kitchen-garden, 
wherein men like cabbages stand sulky and 
apart. Albeit one so unprepossessing as my- 
self keepeth aloof from thy delights, yet I, even 
I, have felt thy pangs; and I have wished my- 
self for thy dear-sake, a lady-killer of the first 
magnitude. Alas! the wish was in vain. In 
the calm twilight I might fancy myself en 
Adonis, and might retire and slumber under 
the delusion; but daylight would show me to 
myself as I am, hideous in face, and detormed 
in person. No matter! I am debarred from the 
delights of Hymen, but I can yet sympathize 
in the success of others. 

But the ladies, dear souls! are expiring all 
this while from cnriosity. Before I gratity it, 
allow me to describe my hero. About five feet 
five in height, with a neat form slight and ele- 
gantly proportioned,a face whose features were 
the essence of regularity, boiled down to the 
smallest possible space, hair whose ringlets fell 
in fiery masses upon his neck, and a voice 
rivalling in shrillness the noise of the steam. 
whistle, he was a nice, sweet, dapper little 
man. 

And now to please the ladies, let us intro- 
duce the girl of his heart, the too-enchantung 
Arabella Isabella Dolabella Dugges. She looms 
on my sight even after this lapse of time like 
steamboat through the fog. Oh! she was a 
woman ! six feet two and a half inches in her 
stocking feet, and her growth not checked at 
that, she towered above the pigmies aroune her 
like the daugliter of Anak among the Hebrew 
women. With a complexion as clear as con- 
centrated clarification, an eye of the most piere- 
ing grey, a nose whose end soared upwards in 
contemplation, a mouth the capacity of which 
no one could question, and hair whose long, 
stiff, yellow rebellious masses were confined 
by means of numerous combs, was she not an 
elegant companion for the more elegant Jona- 
than? 

Yet alas! they would not meet. The lady 
frowned and literally looked down upon her 
adorer. She wanted to be matched as well as 
paired, and determined to have no husband 
whom she might stumble over in a dark night. 
The lady was inexorable, and our hero wrap- 
ped to the very eyes in a great coat of sorrow. 

As we before said, nature awoke early in 
the morning, and so did Genuine Jonathan 
Muggs. After awakening he leisurely cast his 
eyes towards the chimney-piece and observed 
the time. ‘Then leaping, like a small pattern 
of a giant as he was, from his couch, he ar- 
rayed himself in his dress, wfshed his face and 
fingers, and deliberately took his hair from the 
curl papers. “Oh! Arabella Isabella Dolabella 
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Duagges !"" sighed Genuine, “cruel, obdurate 
fair one! You have nipped the bud of my 
growing hopes, and grafted a poison plant upon 
a fair stalk. I pine for you, but pine in vain, 
Yet I will win you—for have you not- fifty- 
thousand dollars in your own right? For a 
less sum than this I would undertake to capture 
California, and are you more difficult to con- 
quer than a province. No! manly courage to 
thy post! Resolution! [ invoke thy stelwuart 
aid ?” and Genuine went down stairs to get his 
breakfast. 


CHAPTER Il, 


It was breakfast-time in the house of Ara. 
bella Isabella Dolabclla Dugges. The lovely 
object of Genuine Jonathan Mugg’s affection 
was engaged in stripping the flesh off the bones 
of a salt herring, smoked and dried, preparatory 
to conveying tie same to her capacious mouth. 
Now and then she would cease her employ- 
meni, and listen anxiously fora moment. What 
did she listen for? Hush! await the sequel in 
anxious expectation. 

The lady finished stowing away provisions, 
and retired to her chamber. She dismissed her 
her maid, and gave vent to her thoughts, 

“Qh! Genuine Jonathan! cruel Genuine 
Jonathan! I find that I love after all. Yes! 
although I have treated you so sadly, with glad. 
ness would I lure you back, gou dear little 
duck, to these arms,” and, seating herself 
in her rocking chair, she commenced rocking 
herself to and fro in the most violent manner, 

How long this woman-mode of composing 
the feelings might have continued I know not, 
nor is it probable that any historian, could have 
caleylited ; although from the usual duration 
of a lady’s grief, ten minutes would perhaps be 
sufficie:t. But it received a termination in 
another way—Sally, the lady's own lady, entered 
with a card. 

“ Please, Miss Bella! John guv me this ‘ere. 
It’s from a gentleman inthe parlor.” Her 
mistress seized it. Upon its polished snow 
white surface was the name of “ Genuine Jona. 
than Muggs, Esq.” Miss Bella gave one look 
at the arrangement of her hair, took a sniff at 
her essence. bottle, and descended to meet her 
expectant swain. 

Now any one of ordinary penetration would 
have thought that the lady, alter lamenting her 
lover’s continued absence, would have received 
him warmly. What a mistake! By some 
strange interposition of that blind little Tartar, 
Master Cupid, scorn sat upon the tip of Ara- 
bella’s nose, and a cold, stern forbidding 
smile danced a grave minuet around her lovely 
lips. Her return to Genaine’s remarks was 
of anything but an affectionate character. 

“Good morning, Miss Arabella !’’ said Genu- 
ine. 

“ Good morning, Mister Muggs, 
the lady. 

* Fine morning this,” said Genuine. 

“Very,” replied his love. 

“ Rayther damp weather, Miss,” said Genu- 
ine. 

“ Rayther so,” was the response. 

“I hope you’ve enjoyed a good night's rest, 
Miss,” insinuated our hero. 

“Very good, thank you,” returned our hero- 
ine. 

“A horrible matter that steamboat acci- 
dent,” suggested the hero, with a desperate 
effort. 

“So 1 heard,” replied Arabella. A dead 
pause followed the last word. The ornamental 
time-piece on the mantel ticked audibly. The 
lady looked through the window, and surveyed 
the passers in the street. The gentleman 
crossed his left leg over his right and ex amined 
curiously the gilding of the large mirror frames, 
The lady turned herself from the window, and 
crossing her hands upon her lap looked on the 
floor. Our hero shifted his limbs, and laid 
his right leg over his left. He now appeared 
to be examining his boot-toes, and criticising 


” answered 


their exquisite make. At last he broke 
silence. 

“ Miss Arabella!’ said he. 

“Sir,” inquired Arabella. 

“ [—that is—if—did you speak, Miss ?” in- 
quired Genuine. 

“No sir,” answered Miss Arabella, and 
another pause succeeded. 

The gentleman shifted hischair so as to come 
nearer the lady. Again he shifted his position 
and gaining an inch or two each time, in the 
course of half an hour he was at her side. With 
a courage worthy of the occasion, he seized her 
hand. The time-piece on the mantel ticked 
louder—the hearts of the couple fluttered, and 
a tortoise-shell kitten which had been reposing 
on the rug came forward to be a witness of the 
tender scene. He seized her hand. Oh! that 
hand! None of your minniken manual digits 
were those fingers. Broad and stout, they 
well befitted the massive palm which was held 
on both the little hands of Genuine Jonathan 
Muggs. 

“Oh! Miss Arabella!’ sighed Genuine, and 
he looked unutterable things. 

The lady blushed an indescribable hue, and 
surveyed the folds of her dress. 

“ With you,” continued the lover, “ the world 
were a well-cultivated flower-garden ; without 
you, a desert waste, devoid of roses. 1 love 
you, dear Bella!” and he spread his handker-. 
chief upon the flour preparatory to kneeling 
down. 

“Oh Mister Muggs,” faintly articulated the 
lovely damsel. 

“Star of my soul, whose kindling rays, light 
up the midnight of my joy, be mine, and our 
days and nights shall be passed in happiness, 
our lite shall be serene as a summer’s sea_ by 
moonlight, and yet it shall be great.” 

‘Lhe lady halt-yielded, and a gentle pressure 
was returned to his grasp. 

“Ah!” cried the happy Muggs, determining 
to end the matter by a coup de grace, “ thus on 
my knees—” 

A shrill ery rose within the room, succeeded 
by another of a coarser nature. Our hero had 
kneeled on the tail of the kitten, who in agony 
had fastened upon his leg. The screams of the 
two came upon the tympanum of the lovely 
Bella like the rough north. 

* You brute!” shouted she, “never let me 
see your face again. Oh! my poor dear little 
Tab! Has the monster murdered you! he 
has You cruel, ugly”—but the lady did not 
finish her sentence. Her dear lover had fled 
in dismay, leaving bis handkerchicf as a mel- 
ancholy memento of his exploit. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was midnight. There was a quictin the 
streets and on the commons, The moon was 
hidden behind a cloud, and being thus hidden, 
according to strict logic, was not perceptible to 
the vision of man. The watchmen were asleep 
at their posts; the solitary walker listened to 
the echo of his own footsteps; as fancy reminded 
him that he kept time to the measured snor- 
ing of thousands of human beings. At sucha 
moment a pedestrian might be seen striding to- 
wards the Long Wharf. He reachedit; a few 
steps more, and he was upon the brink of the 
water. 

It is a curious fact, and one which philoso. 
phers would do well to take into consideration 
that mankind are prone, when under great af- 
fliction, to get drunk or commit suicide. Byron 
tells us that man being rational must get drunk 
but whether the commission of suicide argues 
any degree of rationality is a matter of doubt. 
Be it as it may, suicide was evidently contem- 
plated by Genuine Jonathan Muggs, and the 
cause of this determination on his part was the 
cause of all evil, from the days of Mrs. Eve 
Adam down to the present time. 

“ Life is a burthen to me now,” soliloquized 
our despairing lover. 

“ Farewell! the blooming roses and the vines, 
The pruning knife, the watering pot and reel, 


The hot-house stored with rare and foreign 
~ plants, 

The Cactus odd and Cereus night-blooming— 

And oh! ye Dahlias from the Mexic’ land; 

Whose petals open with a thousand hues, 

Farewell! for Muggs’ occupation’s gone !” 


Genuine gazed into the water before him. It 
was calm but treacherous, The moon shone 
out for a moment, and he saw the fair and 
glassy surface spread before him. “‘To-mor- 
row” said he,—*“ to morrow, and the little fishes 
will be thrusting their noses into my blooming 
face, the ecls will twine in sport around my 
form, and the striped bass will play in circles 
over me, wondering at the ruddy golden hue 
of my flowing hair. Thou art the cause, Oh! 
Thou and that villanous little Tab!” ‘The 
moor here retreated in horror behind a cloud. 
“ Even so,” continued Genuine, “ even so will 
my life retreat behind the cloud of death, and 
darkness and misery be thrown over my fate,” 
and he mused in silence. Not long did he 
muse, but drew back in order to take a long 
run that he might plunge in. At that moment 
his fell purpose was arrested by the sound of 
footsteps. A female figure, fur so it seemed 
through the darkness, came to the other corner 
of the wharf. The new comer spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“Unlucky fate! Accursed author of my mis. 
fortunes! And oh! lord of my soul, my dear 
little duck of a Muggs. Where are you now? 
No doubt locked in the embrace of Somnus, 
and little dreaming of the one you once adored. 
Yes! Yes! I am convinced of having lost you 
and all through the horrid little kitten. But I 
will punish my own carelessness. I will end 
a life that has done so much to blast my pros- 
pects. —T hus to the waters-—" 

“Hold! hold, for Love’s sake hold! I am 
here, thy lover—still adoring thee! Hold !” ex. 
claimed Genuines but it was too late. The 
body gave a spring upwards, and with a faint 
wail which piereed through the cloudy veil of 
the night, it entered the waters, They closed 
over it. A moment and it arose, but only to 
sink again—a few faint straggles—some bub- 
bles came to the surface ; they ceased, and the 
unlucky tortoise-shell kitten was no more. 

“What! is that you!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished maiden, as the arm of her lover encircled 
her waist. “I thought you were in bed an 
hour sinve.” 

“No! my dearest!” was the reply, “ I came 
here to drown myself.” 

“Drown a fiddle-stick!” ejaculated Ara. 
bella. 

“ But now,” said our hero, in continuation, 
“since I find you love me, I'll live. For well 
as drowning appears, on the pages of a novel 
I prefer you to it any time.” 

“Oh!” sighed the maiden, and with her arm 
round his neck, and his around her waist, they 
left the Long Whar!, and sought their respec- 
tive domicils. In due course of time they were 
married, and the display of flowers at their 
wedding was really awful and beyond all pre- 
cedent. Camellias of the newest varieties, roses 
of the most curious kind, rare strange plants, 
and half naturalized exotics adorned the wal). 
Their marriage was “love among the roses,” 
literally and truly. It belongs not, it is trueto 
our duty, but we may mention it, that the petals 
of the roses withered and dropped ; and at the 
end of the honey moon, nothing remained but 
the thorns. 

It appears that Mr. Fitzwilliams is coming 
over to this couutry to answer, through his 
“legal adviser,” all questions of where- 
abouts. We like that. Bah! Wonder if 
Povey is his legal adviser ! 








Dan Marble paid us a flying visit, last 
week, on his way to Pittsburg. Marble 
plays with Porter at the Arch— of course he 
should. 
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LITERARY COMPANION. 
__ SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1812. 


THE DORAMA IN NEW 
YORK. 

The history of the drama iu the city 
of New York would be highly interest- 
ing, but we question if it would be read 
with as much interest, as the recording 
of it would be to us. ‘There seems to 
be a fatality attached to the drama, at 
this period of its history, which no effort 
on the part of its few friends can avert, 
the fact is, ruin has been gradually doing 
ity work, and undermining its walls un- 
til but little is left but the name upon 
whose shattered and appalling wreck a 
few followers of proud Melpomene still 
labor on in their vocation, with a hope, 
(slight, ’tis true,) of a resuscitation. If 
we look back over the few, last years of 
its brief existence, we find that a won- 
derful change has taken place in its 
moral as well as managerial history. 
The Park, which was wont to be the 
centre of attraction, has literary beea 
deserted—the associations connected 
with Old Druty—have departed. The 
legitimate falls to the ground, the taste 
of the public, as well as its appetite, have 
been tickled with lectures; Animal Mag- 
netism, Physic, Ethics, and Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Moon Shine, nor have all these 
had their day, even now a foreign moun- 
tebank, if he chance to be connected 
with a crim con case may draw crowd- 
ed houses, and enlist the public in his 
favor, and the very people who ery down 
theatricals beeause we have bad men in 
the profession, will go to sez and Aear a 
man whose claims are of no higher order 
than those who have brought this blight 
upon the drama. 

The downfall of the Bowery, and the 
unpopularity of its manager is no proof 
however, of the deterioration of the dra- 
ma, on the contrary, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should have hailed it as 
an advent, or consumation devoutly to 
be wished,for there exisied in and around 
that establishment an atmosphere of a 
most Upas-like character blighting—and 
blasting all that was lovely and beauti- 
ful that approached it, the downfall of 
such an establishment cannot therefore 
be looked upon in any other light, than 
an improvement in the taste of the pub- 
fic, and a fixed resolve to discountenance 
each and every attempt to sustain the 








drama, at the expense of its moral elar- 
acter. 

Uther causes far different, however, 
in their nature, have produced effects 
upon the general drama in New York, 
which are a source of regret to its pa- 
trons,but cannot be obviated. Mr. Simp- 
son’s popularity is of so long a standing 
that it has become a fixed thing, and as 
it neither increases nor decreases, the 
fortones and prospects of the Park can 
only be changed by a radical one in the 
whole managerial concern. ‘The minor 
theatres under the spirited control of 
Mr. ‘Thorno, and Mr. Mitchel, owe their 
success altogether to the modern system 
of conducting business. Long establish- 
ed commercial houses, with their notions 
of trade founded on the old school sys- 
tem, of heavy profits and to make them 
grind down the laborer, cannot compete 
with those of the modern time, who con- 
sider a running nine-pence better than a 
slow shilling, and who look upon trade 
as a matter altogether going hand in hand 
with the times; thus, while the old jog 
trotting houses are winding up and 
growling at the times, the younger ones 
push on, monopulize trade, and by a 
spirit laudable in itself, give an impetus 
to business which it otherwise would 
not have. We are not the advocates of 
this system, however,but in self-defence 
all must adopt it, every thing now goes 
upon a rail road system, and he who 
pursues the old route will find himself 
leagues behind. How then can mana- 
gers who go the round about way ex- 
pect to succeed ? 

Another attempt is about being made 
in New York to erect and establish a 
theatre upon a new system, and place it 
under the management of a female, this 
of course will fail, no theatrical establish- 
ment, particularly in this dountry, can 
succeed when so conducted. The at- 


tempt has been tried, and by females of 


sterling histronic character, and in one 
instance with money to back them, 
which resulted in Joss and ruin. ‘Tuere 
is attached with female character, a re- 
tiring quality which causes them to shun 
the active stirring business of men, and 
although they may admire their mascu- 
line qualities, and boldness in the field, 
the council, or the theatre, still that deli- 
cacy which is inherent with them,would 
cause them to shun, not imitate their 
example ; men will not follow a woman, 
at least in these modern times, to the 
field of battle ; mey will not obey a fe- 
male when slie assumes a position which 
is altogether foreign from her nature, nor 
is it to be expected that she should look 
for obediance when her province is not 
to command, bnt to obey. In England 
where the mechanic isa slave to his 
emplover, and dependant upon him 
ALONE, or the parish for bread, a female 
might command a troop, but in this lati- 
tude, slavery is only confined to the 
blacks, and the exercise of the whip is 
not unfiequently resorted to by a female. 


Man, consistantly with his natere can- 
not obey a female when, as we before 
observed, she assumes a position which 
is exclusively that of the other sex. It 
may be said that Miss Cushman simply 
lends her name, her talent, and genius 
to the cause, and merely holds the 
sceptre in abeyance, then is it sheer 
mockery, and there will be more mana- 
gers than will be essential to its inter- 
est, and will fulfil the old saying, ** too 
many cooks will spoil the broth.” 

To manage a theatre, and do it well, 
a man must be harsh, stern, inflexible, 
that is, at times, he must be decided and 
know how to talk to the gentlemen and 
ladies of the profession, as well as the 
‘‘ Starring Drunkards,”,—when they 
curse, he must simile, when they use 
profane language, he must bow and eall 
it wit—he must succumb to the brute, 
tolerate the whims and caprices of the 
Stars from merry England. At reher- 
sal he must hear the curses of the great 
ones with impunity, and smile upon 
their mistress¢s and concubines as if 
they were queens, he must drink wine 
with them, and not unfrequently turn 
his house into a hotel for them to revel 
in. 

Let us imagine a female placed in this 
situation ? and it is all folly for us to 
say **Q, she will refurm this state of 
things!’ Reform the devil! Actor 
have their ways, and they have been so 
treated by managers, that you might as 
well try to change the current of a river, 
as tochange them. A woman may con- 
trol women, but not men. A man with 
all his nerve cannot control a company 
without suffering insult of every kind, 
both from men and women. The fe- 
male manager for awhile, will find that 
the men will be the best—for out of re- 
spect to her they will be quiet, but let 
her look to those of her own sex !—the 
stage will become a Babel, green room a 
hot house, and she wiil find that Xan- 
teppe herself would be no match for a 
theatrical stock company. Weare sor- 
ry Miss Cushman has embarked in the 
enterprize, we have always been among 
her admirers, and regret the step the 
more because we?shall lose sight of her 
for twelve months,* for that will be 
about the period of her management, 
which will result in her retiring from the 
concern, regretting much that she had 
followed the injudicious advice of her 
particular friends. This is no idle re- 
mark, it is one founded upon a long and 
accurate calculation of our dramatic his- 
tory for years back, and years to come, 
the picture is drawn and laid clearly be- 
fore us, the whole routine of her man- 
agement and the end as perfectly defin- 
ed as if it were a thing of yesterday, 
and if she can back out from it with 
honor, and not compromise her word or 
her friends, we should say—** So far 
shalt thou go but no further.” 





*We seldom visit New York. 
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ASHORT CHAPTER ABOUT 
NOTHING. 

Actors and actresses are living pic- 
tures, the master hand is discernable in 
the accomplished histrion, and the high 
wrought powers of genius shines forth 
in every movement. If we go into a 
picture gallery the eye is caught by some 
spirited painting, and we involuntary 
exclaim * how beautiful, how classical, 
how chaste,”’ while on the other hand, 
the eye turns away from a daub, and we 
ask, ** why is such trash placed so near 
80 much excellence,’”’ without answer- 
ing the question which must be obvious 
to all, we refer to a theatrical represen- 
tation and the same thing strikes us in 
the moving pictures as they pass before 
us. Itis not to be expected that all 
who make up a regular company are 
professed and talented artists; there 
are grades in the dramatic walks, as 
well as in any thing else, and if we have 
beauties, we must also expect abortions. 
The author who calculates (and all an- 
thors calculate, ) that the various charac- 
ters in his piece are to be filled up by 
acknowledged artists——and reasons 
from this fact that it will succeed, is 
much mistaken ; little does that poor 
author know of the world! We ques- 
tion it any piece sustained by stars 
would succeed any bettor if played by 
a regular company ; puta dozen of stars 
into a piece, and they would so strut 
and so fume, put on such airs, and so 
flaunt in the sunshine of their acquired 
reputation, that the portrait gallery of 
living pictures would be turned up side 
down, and the piece be daimned. 

Having said thus much by way of a 
preface, we now come to the pith of our 
subject. We were not disappointed with 
the manner our piece went off on Thurs- 
day night, the 14th inst., at the Arch 
Street Theatre, and although many 
things occurred to make us feel some- 
what uneasy, still the elegant acting of 
Miss Porter, Mrs. Thoman, Mr. Con- 
ner, Mr. Gann, Mr. Smith, Mr. Roberts, 
and last though not least, Mr. Thoman, 
kept up the story, and poured oil on our 
troubled spirit and lulled the billows of 
anger, which were about rising, and the 
little ** jerks of’? irritation a coming 
tempest occasionally stirred up. We 
remained calm, and bore our blushing 
honours as well as we could, 


——a 


FORREST AS KING LEAR. 

We were particularly pleased with 
the representation of King Lear, by our 
native tragedian, at the Chesnut Street 
Theatre last week, and the more so, 
from having witnessed the abortive at- 
tempt of Hackett in this character. The 
degeneracy of the stage, and that also 
of histrions has been the fruitful theme 
for the pen of writers in assigning rea- 
sons for the decline and fall of the dra- 
ma. “Their arguments have been well 
sustained, from the undeniable fact, that 
of late, many men of loose morals and 
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limited talent, have usurped the throne 
of the dramatic muse. Apart from these 
sad reflections, we are thankfnl that “a 
choice few "’ still remain among us,over 
whom the mantle of Thalia and Melpo- 
mene seems to have fallen in folds of 
pleasing grace ! 

Who, th «t now treads the boards of 
either hemisphere, will rank eminent 
when Booth, Forrest, and Macready, 
“‘ have been gathered to the tombs of the 
Capulets ?”” Echo seems indeed to an- 
swer ** who ?”’ 

The histrionic career of Edwin For- 
rest has been one of * strange and event- 
ful history,’ wherein genius has proud- 
ly triumphed over every obstacle to suc- 
cess, and mounted the highest pinnacle 
of fame. Evergreen are the laurels 
which now entwine his brow, he stands 
indeed alone in his glory, unapproached 
and unapproachable. We have stated 
that his King Lear afforded us pleasure, 
it done more, it thrilled us with enthu- 
siasm at the potent spell of the ** mimic 
scene,”’ in the hands of one, skilled to 
touch the chords of the human heart! 
Never to our recolliection was the de- 
crepitude of age more faithfully portray- 
ed—it was a living picture, such as the 
imagination would naturally depict af a 
‘‘ hoary headed monarch.” 

The conception and enaction of this 
difficult part by Mr. Forrest, was such 
as to disarm criticism itself. It was a 
model of perfection, replete with a suc- 
cession of beautiful points, the result of 
a well directed study of the sublime 
passages of the immortal bard. The 
** Curse ’’ was delivered with a start- 
ling and horrifie effect, the very blood 
oozed turgidly in our veins whilst listen- 
ing to the imprecations bestowed upon 
his undutiful daughter. 

It elicited tremendous applause from 
the audience, whose whole sympathies 
were seemingly enlisted in favour of the 
ill requited father. In the concluding 
scenes, We were wrought up to the high- 
est degree of interest by the masterly 
skill displayed in the * counterfeit pre- 
sentment,’’ of one, who amidst every 
blight of fortune, was ** sull every inch 
a king.’’ 

The eurtain fell amidst the most rap- 
turous and vociferous cheers, and we re- 
tired with the full conviction that For- 
rest is unquestionably the best living 
representative of the character. 

Decline of the Drama.—Theatricals are in 
a bad state. Burton, we perceive, late of 
the National, now of the Chesnut St. Thea- 
tre, has petitioned as an — for the 
benefit of the General Banksupt Law. 
Among the disputed debts, we notice that he 
has placed Charles Alexander, (of the Chron- 
icle,) $200—Ed. Conner, $70. J. Hard- 
ing, of the Inquirer, is in for upwards of 
$1100—Charles Gilpin, Mr. Burton’s late 
Attorney (?) $200—Charles S, Porter, $95 
—Miss Lee, $24—Miss Cushman, &c. &c. 
Egad ! these are hard times, and we should’nt 
wonder if the whole community took the 
benefit—State and all. Go it ye cripples! 


We publish the annexed letter with plea- 
sure, as it affords a very worthy gentleman 
an opportunity of indicating himself from 
a very serious charge, and we regret that our 
correspondant should have put so different a 
construction upon the events which trauspir- 
ed on the evening in question. For an in- 
nocent man to labour under impatations of a 
character calculated to injure him, both at 
home and abroad, we know of nothing more 
harassing, and if we lent our columns to the 
propagation of an error, we with pleasure 
correct it, and are at all times ready to make 
the amende honorable, when in our power 80 to 
do, As»regards the identity of our corres- 
pondant, and Mr. Wemyss’ knowledge of 
him, it is a matter which we have nothing 
to do, his letter, and Mr. Proctor’s rejoinder 
are now before the public. We would re- 
mark however, that this same correspondant 
of ours, has, on several occasions, been very 
severe against Mr. Wemyss, and criticised 
his company with a degree of bitterness, 
which we had to soften down, If Mr. 
Wemyss knows him, he should endeavor 
to “ win and wear his favour.” 


For the Dramatic Mirror. 
Mr. Eprror :-— 

Having ever considered 
public professional quarrels as injurious 
to the drama, it is wish extreme reluct- 
ance that I submit the following state- 
ment to you for publication, feeling con- 
fident, that, as the object of your * Mir- 
ror’’ is to reflect the truth, you will not 
hesitate to render justice to one deeply 
injured as myself, by giving it publici- 
ty 


The article which appeared in last 
week's Mirror, und the head of “ Balti- 
more Correspondant,’’ the author of 
which is known to Mr. F. C, Wemyss 
as well as he knows himself, and ema- 
nated no doubt from the same source as 
did that precious article in the “ Balti- 
more Clipper,’’ to which he alludes, is 
a routine of falsehoods from beginning to 
end. 

The FACTS are simply these :— 
When I went to the theatre on the night 
appropriated for my benefit, | found the 
necessary arrangements to give proper 
effect to the new drama of” Clandare, 
(one of the pieces selected for that night) 
were ina lamentable condition, and hav- 
ing an interest in its success, [ request- 
ed the manager to substitute the Fire 
Raiser, which had been done the pre- 
vious evening, provided the audience 
were willing to accept the alteration, he 
made an evasive answer and left the 
room, as I supposed, to announce mat- - 
ters accordingly,—what was my sur- 
prise when my dresser informed me that 
an apology was being made that three 
Farces would be done instead of the 
bill as announced. I immediately went 
before the audience, and recapitalated 
what I had before said to Wemyss. 
They were perfectly satisfied with the 
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change, and called loudly for it, when 
the manager, exasperated at his defeat in 
attempting to proceed with an entertain- 
ment for my assembled friends without 
my aid, in order that he might have a 
pretext for pocketing the entire proceeds 
of the night, in the heat of the excite- 
ment advanced in front of the curtain 
and dismissed the audience. 

Now, the above statement, the entire 
truth of which can clearly established by 
the evidence of numerous individuals of 
respectability in the city of Baltimore, 
must fully show the despicable motives 
and pitiful malice which impelled the 
author to make your respectable journal 
a vehicle for the base calumny alluded 
to, in endeavoring to show his spleen 
by blasting my public and private repu- 
tation with managers and friends 
throughout the country. Like the fabled 
reptile he ‘strives to poison what he 
cannot feed upon.” 

Respectfully Yours, 
JOSEPH PROCTOR. 


Philadelphia, April 20, 1842. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
CHESNUT ST. THEATRE, 


“On Wednesday evening the tragedy of 
Othello was enacted to a very small au- 
dience, and we were the more surprised 
at this, in consequence of its being the 
‘‘Jast night of the engagement of Mr. 
E. Forrest and Miss Clifton.”” ‘Theat- 
ricals seem to be in an impoverished 
condition when our most distinguished 
histrions fail in their effort ** to raise the 
genius and to mend the heart.” We 
have endeavoured to assign a cause for 
this depreciated taste, in regard to the 
drama, and shall not trouble the reader 
with a repetition—suffice it that the e/- 
fect is plainly visible to every beholder. 
which needs no argument to establish 
its existence. 

We regard this sublime production of 
the immortal Shakespeare, as peculiarly 
adapted to display the physical powers 
of Mr. Forrest, and one in which he 
stands unrivalled at the present day. 
Upon his entrance, while leisure was 
afforded us to survey his fine figure, we 
were pieased with the rich costume in 
which he enacts the character. It was 
composed of a mantle of green velvet, 
magnificently embroidered with gold in 
various appropriate devices—and the 
tout ensemble of his dress splendid in 
every respect. Space is not afforded us 
to detail the various beauties of the per- 
formance, and even were we to do so, it 
would probably be like * painting the 
lily, or gilding refined gold.” The 
Desdemona of Miss Clifton,was a chaste 
and effective performance, but we have 
witnessed one much superior. Indeed 
this exception to the general perform- 
ance leads us to notice others, which 
brings the Iago of Mr. Wallack before 
our view. What was the reason that Mr. 


William B. Wood was omitted in 
this part, when it is so generally admit- 
ted that he is the Jago “ that Shake- 
speare drew 2”? This should not have 
been permitted, unless that gentleman 
was so indisposed as not to be able to 
take the character, in such a case, we 
would probably submit to the infliction 
of Mr. Wallack, who; by-the-bye, did 
his part very cleaverly. ‘ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us ”’ from wit- 
nessing another such a Roderigoas was 
done by Mr. E. Shaw, it operated almost 
as an emetic. Mr. Charles completely 
butchered Cassio, and this murdering 
propensity was carried on by all the 
rest who had a hand in the tragedy. We 
thanked * the Gods ” when the curtain 
fell, and so did Forrest. No doubt, jeal- 
ous as he is of the fair fame of himself 
as well as that of Shakespeare. 

The Farce put us in a better humour. 
Burton was irresistible in the “ Mum- 
my.’’ It is to this line of character he 
should confine himself, which will al- 
ways render him popular,—his ‘Toby 
‘T'ramp would have disturbed the gravi- 
ty of a Sroic, so replete was it with all 
the drollery for which Mr. Burton is 
famous. 

En passant, ve would remark that 
the orchestra department under Mr. 
Woolf has very much improved, and 
imparts such strains of music, as would 
almost perform the deeds of Orpheus of 
old. It affords us pleasure to bear this 
testimony to the talents and skill of this 
accomplished leader, whom we are in- 
formed is an especial favourite of Eu- 
terpe. ‘The Managers we hope will at- 
tend to wadding the lobby-doors, which 
produce avery disagreeable noise, in 
opening and closing—in their present 
state they are a perfect nuisance. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Forrest’s 
benefit—Judge Conrad’s successful play 
of * Jack Cade’’ was produced on the 
occasion. 


ARCH ST. THEATRE. 


This neat establishment is moving on 
— increasing its reputation with that of 
the audiences, and under the manage- 
ment of Porier, promises fair to rival the 
other houses Sandford and Diamond, 
with Mr. Risley, and his extraordinary 
boy, have been the chief attraction since 
our last. Mr. Conner recommenced 
another engagement on Wednesday eve- 
ning, when he appeared in the * Bri- 
gand’s Daughter.”” On the second night 
of the representation of the piece, Mr. 
Smith was taken sick, and an awkard 
boy was thrustin to read the part— 
reading a part at any time is bad, but 
when in the hands of one totally unfit to 
act, it is horrible in the extreme. 

We understand that Mr. Porter is 
about making alterations, and additions 
to his company, of rare talent. We shall 
shortly have the inimitable Marble, 
whose Southern reputation is equal to 
that of any actor of the age. 


Mr. Reeve, a young man of whom 
we have heretofore spoken in high terms 
of commendation, 1s engaged at this the- 
atre. 

Miss Sarah Ann Porter, the daughter 
of the manager, has been indefatigable 
in her exertions since the opening, nor 
have her efforts been unavailing. She 
nightly gains favor with the audience 
by her judicious acting, and being al- 
ways perfectly in her rele. Mrs. ‘Tho- 
man as Old Therese, in the Brigand’s 
Daughter, won golden opinions from 
all—it was a beautiful piece of acting, 
and the decreptitade of age admirably 
pourtrayed. 

Mr. Conner, the public’s favourit, 
takes a benefit this evening, at the Arch. 
His bill is a rich one—give him a bum- 
per. 


WALNUT ST. THEATRE, 


Bertram, or the Castle of St. Aldo- 
brand. This gloomy, wild, and roman- 
tic play of Maturin’s, wes produced at 
this theatre on ‘Tuesday evening—Mr. 
Booth personating Bertram. In the wide 
range of characters we question if there 
be a more irregular one than this, and 
one more difficult to play, there is not 
natural sfuff enough about it for the ac- 
tor to embody it in himself, and when he 
dashes out into its wild passionate, and 
deep toned romance, all its irregularity 
is manifest. Vehement speeches, deep 
exclamation,the utterance of wild pathos, 
then melting down to tenderness, rising 
again into storm and tempest, are so 
commingled together that it takes the 
most finished artist, and cool headed 
veteran of the stage to controul. We 
have seen Cooper and Conway in this 
terrible part, and it took all their pow- 
ers to master this mighty creation of the 
learned preacher. Bovth at times was 
grand, but at others feeble, he ranted 
when he should have been calm, he was 
calm when he should have been tem- 
pest tost. 

Mrs. Flyun was very effective, as 
Imogene. 

Booth played Richard III. on Mon- 
day evening, with much vigor—he was 
himself, liquor was absent ! 


NEW YORK. 


At the Park, they have produced Jer- 
rold’s new piece, called “ The Prison- 
er of War,” although destitute of inter- 
est, it bas been successful. ‘* West 
End,” with its powerful cast, continues 
to please, though not to attract. Under 
our editorial head, our readers will find 
reasons assigned for the want of good 
houses, 

Kirby is at the Chatham, going it as 
usual strong on the melo dramatic line, 
he has powerful friends in the boys of 
the pit. Kirby should never attempt 
to Shake-Speare it over them. 

A new drama from Bulwer’s new 
now novel, Zanoni, has been very suc- 
cessful. 
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\ itchell is doing a good business at 
the Olympic. 

Welch & Mann have a splendid are- 
na, and their establishment is gloriously 
patronized. 

Amusements are plenty, and taking 
the times and politics into consideration, 
well attended. 

Braham is Concertizing. 

Hill—patronizing. 


BALTIMORE. 


Front Street Theatre-—A. Addams 
opened as Virginius, which he played 
with unusual vigor, receiving from the 
audience their marked approbation 
throughout. On Thursday he played 
Othello to Mr. Booth’s Iago, for the 
benefit of the gentlemanly treasurer of 


‘the theatre, Mr. Warren, who being a 


universal favourite and offering a bill of 
more than ordinary attraction, would 
have had a good house, but the lamen- 
table catastrop!ie of the explosion of the 
Medora has thrown such a gloom round 
this community, that the theatre, as a 
matter of course, is deserted, no one 
has thought of amusements, funeral pro- 
cession on funeral procession, meeting 
the eye at every turn, added to this, the 
rain which has been almost unabated for 
four days ; you can searcely conceive a 
more gloomy city than this of monu- 
ments, has been for the last week. Mrs. 
Lewis is here playing Crichtor, but 
from circumstances to empty benches ; 
she is a clever woman, and let us hope 
at least she will not be a loser by her 
present visit. 





S. S. STEELE. 


This gentleman appeals to the public next 
Wednesday evening, for a benefit—it will 
take place at the Arch Street Theatre, on 
which oecasion Mr. Proctor performs in the 
beneficiary’s drama of *“ Clandare,” written 
expressly for Mr. Proctor. Mr. Steele is 
poor—authors are generally poor, particular- 
/y in this country ;—he has been indefatiga- 
ble in his vocation, and his pieces have light- 
ed up a smile on many a face which was 
wont to wear a gloomy aspect. On the oc- 
casion let a full house greet him, make it up 
of Americans, if you will, for he is one, and 
show that there is at leasta little national 
feeling still in existence, and that it has not 
been entirely dried up by foreign suckers— 
or its life blood drawn out by imported 
leeches ! 





We have lately seen an Ayr playbill 
of 1806, in which the late Edmund 
Kean is set down to enact the Blind 
Man, in Pizarro, and, for the further 
entertainment of the audience, to sing 
the comic song of * Four-and twenty 
cobblers all in a row.”’ 





A physician seeing Cooke about 
drinking a glass of brandy, exclaimed, 
** Don’t drink that filthy staff—trandy 
is the worst enemy you have.” “I 
know that,” replied Cooke, ** but you 
know the scripture commands us to love 
our enemies, so here goes,” 


About the time when Murphy so suc- 
cessfully attacked the stayge-struck he- 
roes in the pleasant farce of the ppren- 
tices, an eminent poulterer went to a 
spouting club in search of his servant, 
who, he understood, was that evening 
to make his debut in Lear, and entered 
the room at the moment Dick was ex- 
claiming “1 am the king, you cannot 
touch me for coinage.’’ ‘No, you 
dog,”’ cried the enraged master, catch- 
ing the mad monarch by his collar, 
“but I can for not picking the ducks.” 


T. SULLY, JR. 

We visited the studio of this promis- 
ing young artist a few days since, and 
were delighted with the progress which 
he is making in the “ art divine.’’ 

The genius of the father has in a mea- 
sure been inherited by the son, who bids 
fair to take an elevated position among 
the professors ef this pleasing study. 
One more bland and corteous in deport- 
ment, it would be difficult to name, and 
we are pleased to bestow this tribute to 
deserving merit. We shall notice his 
productions, more particularly on ano- 
ther occasion, and that very soon, as it 
affords us pleasure at all times, to re- 
ward native talent. 





ITEMS. 


Humbug.—That three new theatres are 
about to be erected in New York. Money 
is too scarce. Not one of them will begin 
to goup. ‘The National stands on too flame- 
ous a site, and Miss Cushman’s friends have 
less coin than confidence. 

Mrs. Hunt is playing at Pittsburg. Mr. 
Jamieson is Stage Manager. 

Large letters have been dispensed, since 
our last notice. 

Our New Orleans Correspondant’s letter 
will be read with much interest. Itappears 
there is some difficulty with the Insurance 
Companies. Mr. Caldwell’s loss is estima- 
ted at $70,000, and he is awaiting the plea- 
of the different companies before he can com- 
mence operations, Popularas Mr. Caldwell 
is as a manager, he has many enemies, apart 
from the drama, who glory in his downfall, 
and think him, to use our correspondant’s 
words, * dished at this time,” but they are 
mistaken, as time will show. 

The theatre at Mobile has closed, the pa- 
tronage being of a meagre character. 

Humbug.—Calling Forrest out to make a 
speech, on the occasion of his benefit, and 
get but a nod—which to a blind horse is said 
to be as good as a wink. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bannister are playing an 
engagement at the American theatre, New 
Orleans. 

The Nashville theatre is to open shortly 
with an excellent company, being a portion 
of the St. Charles, N. O., under the manage- 
ment of Joe Cowel, and John Greene. 

On its being told a private performer that 
he had rather too much brass, he archly 
enough replied, “It was well he had too 
much of tha’, for he unfortunately felt he had 
considerably too little gold.” 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam and her attendant sprite, 
Buckstone, are vererg, ty the American 
Theatre, New Orleans. e has produced a 
new piece for her, termed the “ Belle of the 
Hotei.” 


This is the 278th Anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s Birth. The managers of the Ches- 
nut Street Theatre intend giving, to-night, a 
Shakespeare Festival and Julhisopetepagion 
of all the principal characters in the acting 
plays of the immortal bard. 

We have been frequently asked, “* Why 
are you not more severe upon our actors ?”’— 
our answer is, * it would be both unjust and 
ungenerous, their saleries are so extremely 
low, that they cannot afford to play well.” 

The Chesnut Street Managers still im- 
mortalize the few with the help of the printer. 

The theatre at Augusta, Geo., under the 
management of Mr. Forbes, has, we per- 
ceive, several names attached to his compa- 
ny which are not to be found in our general 
list, for instance, he has a Mr. Fleming 
playing Shylock—a Mr. Clifford, Gratiano, 
and a Mr. Germon, enacting Jrish characters. 

Mr. W. E. Burton’s benefit is to come off 
on Monday evening next, on which occasion 
will be produced a new comedy by Douglass 
Jerrold, called “The Bubbles of the Day.” 
It has been more successful in London than 
any other dramatic preduction during the 
present season. ‘The prevailing follies are 
admirably hit off. 

There is again a talk of Taglioni coming 
to this country. 

Madame Celeste appears to be the cyno- 
sure of all dramatic eyes—daily increasing 
in popularity. 

On Wednesday last, the corner stone of 
the new National Theatre, in New York, 
was laid on the site of the old one. 

Mr. E. Forrest has been urgently in- 
vited again to visit Europe, and telresh 
the verdure of the laurels he there won 
for his brow. We are not assured he 
will accept the pressing invitation, as 
he has neither fame nor gold to desire. 

Mr. Barton, Mr. W. Chapman, and 
Mrs. Richardson, late Mrs. 8. Chap- 
man, are playing at Mobile. 

lienry Russell continued to be quite 
successful in London at last dates. 

A theological diseussion is being car- 
ried on in the Theatre at Portsmouth, 
Va., on * endless punishment.” The 
Rev. George L. Lumsden takes the ne- 
gative, and the Rev. W. R. Stow the 
affirmative. 

A professor of ledgerdemain at Mont- 
rose, was shot through the hand the 
other day, while performing the “gun 
trick,’ by a person putting too much 
wad into the charge. The charge pass- 
ed through his hand, tearing it dread- 
fully,and lodged in the wail of the room. 

The population of England and Wales 
has nearly doubled in forty years. 


FOREIGN. 


The Jrish Heiress is said to be the joint 
production of Mr. Brougham, of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, and Mr. D. L. Bourcicault. 

Miss E. Land, a vocalist of great provin- 
cial celebrity, is engaged to appear at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, next week. 

Celeste was playing with great eclat at 
Liverpool. : 

In consequence of the large quantity of 
snow that fell on the top of the Circus, built 
of wood, in Entwistle’s Place, Rochdale, 
Eng., belonging to Mr. Wells, the whole 
building fell to the ground about six o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. Fortunately no lives 
were lost. 
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We have lately heard that Charles Kean, 
whilst performing at Southampton, with his 
present wife, to “a beggarly account of 
empty boxes,” was heard to say in the love 
scene, with a face of woful humor, “My 
dear, you may speak out, you see there is no 
one to hear us.’ 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert honored 
Coven Garden Theatre with their presence 
on Wednesday evening, March 19th, to sve 
Mr. Jerrold’s new comedy of “ Bubbles of 
the Day,” and the masque of * Comus.” 
Her Majesty arrived at the end of the third 
act of the comedy. Prince Albert came in 
at the wow te the fifth act, having ac- 
companied the Duke of Cambrige to the An- 
cient Concerts. The Queen, during the per- 
formance, sat behind the ample crimson cur- 
tain of the royal box, and the audience did 
not, by any mark of recognition, disturb her 
majesty’s privacy. ‘The Prince sat by the 
side of his illustrious consort, and was also 
invisible to the majority of the audience. 
Her majesty remained until the conclusion 
of the performances. The house was well 
attended. 

On Monday, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, with 
Mr. Shrival, appear for the first time at the 
Sheffield Theatre. On'Tuesday and follow- 
ing — yrs. Mr. Vandenhoff, with his daugh- 
ter and son Henry, play at the same place. 

The new operetto, underlined in the Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre bills, entitled “The Stu- 
dents of Bonn,” is from the pen of Mr. Geo. 
Redwell, who has also composed the music 
for it. The piece is, we are given to under- 
stand, a translation, but the music is the 
original effort of that popular composer; ane 
the opinions expressed in the green room are 
favorable to its success. 

The Duke of Cambridge and the Duchess 
of Gloucester signified their intention of be- 
ing present at the performance of “ Israel in 
Egypt,” at Exeter Hall a few evenings since. 

At the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, 
in London, three new symphonies are to be 
brought out; one by Spohr, another by Men. 
delssohn, who, it is said, will conduct its 
performance ia person, and a third by Moli- 
que, the great violinist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean concluded a 
brief engagement in Glasgow, on Friday 
week. when the receipts for the five nights 
amounted to no less a sum than £978. This 
enormous receipt gives the best proof there 
is yetin the manufacturing districts both 
money and inclination to support the deama, 
when attraction is offered. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean are now at Edinburgh. 

Our principal actress (says Bernard in 
his ‘ Retrospections of the Stage’) at 
Castle Cary; a Mrs. Kirby, playing Lady 
Anne one evening, and inquiring very pite- 
ously, “Oh! when shall I have rest?” a 
ruthless grocer started up in the pit, and 
shouted out, “ Not till you have paid me 
my one pound note and tenpeuce, ma’am.”? 





From our Correspondant. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
April 6th, 1842. 
The late St. Charles, and the Italian Opera. 


The burning of our beautiful Temple, the 
St. Charles, the pride and ornament of the 
second municipality, the once beautiful pile 
that congregated so many happy souls, the 
seene of £lis/er’s first triumph in Lousiana, 
all—gone. The mouldering and broken 
walls alone remain, to point out the spot to 
those who daily visit the city, and in haste, 
rush to gaze upon the ruins of that once beau- 
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tiful fabric, where the praise of thousands 
had so abundantly heralded its lofty beauty. 
The Italian company had commenced a most 
brilliant season, night after night, crowds 
of all nations throng’d with delight, and left 
with the hopes the scceeding night would 
bring them the same rapturous enjoyment. 

On the burning night every seat in the 
house was sold, and each waiting anxious- 
ly for the hour that would bring before them 
their idol, the Prima Donna, Ober Rosst. 
The very hour, nay, the very moment the 
curtain was to have risen, the whole of the 
interior, the magnificent chandelier, which 
cost ten thousand, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, all, even to the Statues on the out- 
side, all—all—ashes. 

The fire commenced at six o’clock, and in 
one hour the tale was told. The Italian 
troupe a fortnight previous, opened with the 
Tragie Opera of *“* Marino Foliero.” This 
brought out the basso absolutas Signor Sal- 
vatori in that character, a character replete 
with power of music and action, in both of 
which the hero was triumphant, repeated 
burst of applause testified the just admiration 
of the audience. The assistant Tenore, Sig- 
nor Perazzi laid the foundation forhis future 
popularity. Ceconni, the second basso, gave 
universal satisfaction, and at once, stamp’d 
himself the public’s favorite. But what 
shall I say of Ober, the Prima Donna, Sig- 
nor Isabella Ober Rossi. 1 wish I had your 
pen to assist me in this most difficult task, 
difficult for want of means to express myself 
in terms adequate to her great merit, suffice 
it say that she took her audience by storm 
and surprise, who in breathless anxiety 
waiting the issue of the scene, clinging to 
each other’s arm with terror and admiration. 
This occured to me on the first representa- 
tion, but I armed for the second and succeed- 
ing ones. The next Opera “ Lucia di La- 
mermon,”’ introduced the other Prima Don- 
na, Madame, or rather Signora Emelina 
Fantonina Sutton. The tenore absolutas, 
Signor Autognini, and the assistant basso, 
Signor Statuti. The latter gentleman had 
much to contend against after Salvatori, 
therefore made but little impressiou—* the 
heart said so.” The Tenore is a man of 
immense talent and genius, but unfortunate- 
ly disease of the lungs has laid its victim 
hand upon him, and with all his greatness, 
could not hold ont, the last act was one too 
many, he broke down, his voice—gone—y ou 
could but faintly hear the soft, plaintive and 
lingering sound that played upon his lips, 
dejection filled his placid, manly counte- 
nance, and pity and regret reigned in every 
heart, ’tis done,—he leaves, ’tis said, soon 
for Italy. The other Prima Donna, Sutton, 
what arrogance ; appeared as Luciadi Lam- 
mermoor. It would be a waste of time to 
speak much of her, briefly then, the failure 
was perfeet. The third opera * Beatrice di 
Tenda,” brought again toan anxious public, 
Salvatori, Perozzi and Ober, ‘he Prima Don- 
na. The failure of the other, gave an im- 
petus to the desire of the audience to see the 
again, she, who was to be the ruling star, 
the magnet of their wishes, their enthusiasm. 
The only she who could who could give such 
charm to their fascination—the Opera. At 
the end of her first Solo, which was given 
with a most thrilling effect upon the senses 
of the admiring crowd, a Floral Bow of bou- 
quets in one little instant was seen extended 
from one side of the boxes to the other, (the 
act of throwing the flowers on each side at 
the same time, gave it that appearance,) and 
the next moment saw the stage deluged with 
flowers, surrounding the fair object, its at- 


tractive magnet. The scene was a very 
pleasing one to the numerous admirers and 
will long be remembered. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 
(Continuntion of the Italian Opera.) 


The Managers of the Italian hin = com- 
pelled from the urgencies of his liabillities, 
have engaged the French Theatre for twelve 
nights. But the rivalry of the French Opera 
at the same house, its jealousies and bicker- 
ings, its national stupidity, has produced but 
indifferent houses in comparison to its merit. 
Madame Sutton, being a Creole of Lousiana, 
the manager had reason to suppose that she 
would be well received and attractive at this 
establishment, therefore brought her out as 
Amina in “ La Somnambula,”’ but even they 
would not stand the humbug; her failure 
was still greater and more decided, in con- 
seqnence, she leaves the troupe and La Bor- 
ghese, the interesting Prima Donna, has 
been sent for to assist Ober, if so, we shall 
have La Norma in splendid style, for a Pri- 
ma Tenore is also expected at the same time 
in the Steam Ship Natchez, so says “ ru- 
mor with her thousand tongues.” 


AMERICAN THEATRE, 


Fanny Fitz is playing her farewell en- 
gagement at this house, and Mr. Buckstone 
too, of course, Apropos, talking of “small 
potatoes,” how goes on the morality of the 
stage, have you neglected the good cause, 
or have you already stamped the seal of re- 
form upon them in your quarter, if so, put on 
your collossal boots, take a stride a give 
us a squint, you will find “jexcellent{ fine 
pickings in these here diggings.”’ Bye-the- 
bye, while I think of it, let me give you a 

iece of advise which will answer for your 

rother editors also, and that is, “never to 
ask impertinent questions,”’ for I remember 
last summer seeing in one of the Philadel- 
phia Journals, this question asked, “where 
is Mr. Fitzwilliams,” the same was made 
here not long since by one of our editors, I 
think in the Morning Advertises, when our 
Heroine very promptly replied the next morn. 
ing through the Picayune, that « Mr. Fitz- 
wilhiams was on his way from England and 
would in one or two months be here to an- 
swer throngh his legal adviser, mark that, 
his /egal adviser, any further questions this 
said editor might see proper to ask.” If you 
hnve not forsaken the glorious cause, strike 
deep, till we have cleared the land. + Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are un- 
wrung.” 
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